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Claymore and snowshoe, toys in lava, fans 
Of sandal, amber, ancient rosaries, 
Laborious orient ivory sphere in sphere, 
The cursed Malayan crease, and battle-clubs 
From the isles of palm; and, higher on the walls, 
Betwixt the monstrous horns of elk and deer, 
His own forefathers’ arms and armour hung. 
—The Princess. 


JUCH a collection as Tennyson de- 
scribes, of every clime and age 
jumbled together, is to be found 
decorating many a home throughout 
our land, where in the course of 
centuries veritable museums have 
been formed of family relics. In them are to be 
discovered objects of interest picked up in the 
neighbourhood, and art treasures, as well as 
curiosities sent from distant lands by members of 
the family who have gone forth, from generation 
to generation, to play their part in our widespread 
national life, yet whose treasures as well as their 
affections find an abiding place in the old family 
home, Museums they may be called ; but, coming 
unexpectedly under our notice, each article with 
its own story, they are without the rigid formality 
of a collection of things carefully arranged and 
docketed, such as can only inspire a specialist 
with enthusiasm. 

There is a never-failing charm in a house so 
well garnished; only a very dull mind can be 
dull in such surroundings. To children it is a 
fairyland indeed ; for what child does not delight 
in seeing strange things belonging to the great 
world outside the nursery—the gates of which 
one day will be opened to him—where stirring 
deeds are done, and all as yet appears full of 
mystery and beauty ? 

No number of books can teach such effective 
lessons in geography and history as the sight 
of the very white cockade worn: by a pretty 
Jacobite ancestress at Prince Charlie’s ball at 
Holyrood, or the sword that at Waterloo brought 
honour to the family name. The red coat the 
hero wore and the beauty’s stiff brocade, with 
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many another old-world garment, are still to be 
seen, veritable ghosts haunting the dim recesses 
of the garrets. A case of medals teaches the 
history of the Conquest of India, and more recent 
trophies tell of the Occupation of Egypt. The 
walls are hung with banners gaudily emblazoned 
with texts from the Koran; they were picked 
up on Soudanese battlefields by a soldier son 
after his men had routed the dervishes who 
so proudly carried them. What a cosmopolitan 
gathering it would be, what a medley of ideas 
might be exchanged, if these inanimate objects 
could enjoy the night-time in confidential talk to- 
gether, as the statues and pictures do—Schidone’s 
eager Duke and the prim Saint by Haste-thee- 
Luke—according to Browning’s fantastic fancy, 
in the room of the Venetian Lady : 

With all its rarities that ache 

In silence while day lasts, but wake 

At night-time, and their life renew, 

Suspended just to pleasure you 

Who brought, against their will, together 

These objects. 
What a fascinating night’s entertainment it 
would be if we could but hear the white cockade 
converse with the cowrie-shell girdle of an African 
warrior, or the straight, shining sword of Waterloo 
exchange experiences and discuss the art of war 
with the crooked Afghan knife and poisoned Zulu 
assagai ! 

No moss that during the passing of centuries 
is left growing about an old house is likely to 
be of more value than the curiosities, bric-d-brac, 
souvenirs de voyage—the peculiar harvest of the 
traveller, and the moss which, in spite of the old 
adage, does gather about the rolling stone. It 
serves to illustrate his tales, perhaps helps to 
prove them true, when shown to others; but to 
himself alone does it reveal its full charm. More 
especially if the traveller is also a connoisseur who 
does not load himself with meaningless odds and 
ends, picked up at random, or bought for the 
mere pleasure of shopping in a foreign land—a 
Sept. 8, 1900. 
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pleasure which appeals with peculiar fascination 
to lady travellers, who, it is to be noticed, are 
continually suffering from the memory of bad 
bargains, and rarely can recall the delight ex- 
perienced over a successful one. 

The connoisseur, if very fastidious, has a dislike 
to anything bought; be would rather pick up 
his curio himself—is even at times forced to 
acknowledge petty theft—-and has a great joy in 
accepting odd presents. Coin pays for everything 
but sentiment. Do we not know that flowers 
bargained for and bought have none of the aroma 
of those that come as a gift? Above all, let the 
collector allow nothing to find a place in his 
cabinet that has not a history attached to it, 
giving it the right to be called a souvenir. A 
coin picked up by his own hand from amongst 
the dusty remains of the once great city of 
Memphis is not to be exchanged for one of gold 
and finest workmanship. 

Many people, perhaps the majority of people, 
are—as some are deaf to music or blind to colour 
—unable to feel interest in inanimate things, 
even in those which, lasting from age to age, 
while men die and their cities crumble to dust, 
remain real bits of the lost life of the past ; while 
the antiquary holding an arrow-head in his hand 
can conjure as with the magic wand of fairyland 
a world now dead and done with, but whose 
influence has moulded the life of to-day. 

Take the coin picked up at Memphis: what 
a long train of association it calls forth! There 
it had lain buried since the days of the Ptolemies, 
when, in all likelihood, in the ordinary course of 
everyday affairs, it had been passed from hand 
to hand during the decline of this, one of the 
mightiest of ancient cities; for Memphis rose on 
the banks of the Nile during the dawn of historic 
time. It is the Noph of the Bible; in its great 
palaces Menephtah held his court when Moses 
and Aaron pled before him for the release of his 
Israelite slaves; it was conquered by the army of 
Cambyses ; the ancients learned science and philo- 
sophy from its priests; Herodotus, Diodorus, and 
Strabo describe its marvellous temples and palaces, 
yet they only knew it in its decline. In its 
streets the early Christian sects fought fiercely 
with one another over trivial points of doctrine, 
until they were swept away by the soldiers of 
the Prophet, strong in the unity and simplicity 
of their faith. Alexandria drew away its popula- 
tion, and modern Cairo was built from its stones. 
What other city endured through longer ages and 
saw greater wonders? Now all that is left of its 
magnificence, above ground, are a few carved 
stones and two mutilated statues of the great 
Pharaoh ; the rest lies buried under mounds of 
tubbish shaded by date-palms. While riding 
through these groves our traveller paused to 
watch a group of fellahin load their donkey’s 
panniers with the débris of the ruined city, 
which they use as manure on their fields. To 


such base uses come the palaces of the Pharaohs, 
and, like 
Imperious Cesar, dead, and turned to clay 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 
Some loose earth rolling to his feet, the coin fell 
out, to be picked up and serve as a touchstone 
that has recalled such a panorama from the history 
of the past. 

Here, again, is a bola found when digging a 
well on the pampas of South America, as far as 
the east is from the west from Egyptian Memphis, 
and telling of a strangely different race of men, 
and of a savage existence in place of advanced 
civilisation ; for the man who wielded this weapon 
was of a race in its infancy doomed to die out 
before it had reached maturity, while the Egyptians 
had grown wise and hoary during the course of 
uncounted ages. 

Without his collection of bric-a-brac being gifted 
with speech in the night-time, when human beings 
—the puppets now filling the stage—are absent 
in the Land of Nod, the traveller finds the meeting 
together of things from diverse parts of the world, 
representing various stages of civilisation, suffi- 
ciently interesting and full of varied and never- 
ending food for thought. 

It is not the antique only that finds a place 
in our traveller’s cabinets; in them are also 
found all sorts of odds and ends, each one sug- 
gestive of some notable phase of life, or, it may be, 
merely serving to recall charmed hours spent in 
some lovely land or wondrous city—hours long 
enough to allow of enjoyable impressions, but too 
short to bring about the inevitable disillusionment. 
Mrs Carlyle writes to a friend: ‘I assure you I 
have often gone into my own room in the devil’s 
own humour, ready to swear at “things in general ” 
and some things in particular; and my eyes 
resting by chance on one of my photographs of 
long-ago places or people, a crowd of sad, gentle 
thoughts has rushed into my heart, and. driven 
the devil out as clean as ever so much holy water 
and priestly exorcism could have done. Surely 
any charm that has the power to drive out the 
devil is to be weleomed—be it the loved face of 
a friend or the souvenir of some fair country 
consecrated to happy memory—when in the daily 
routine of life too often petty affairs and passing 
worries make us forget to dwell on our larger 


joys, as when in negligence we allow the creeping _ 


ivy to crawl across the window-pane, while with 
one cut of a knife it may be cleared away, allowing 
the room to fill with light and air. 

This love of gathering round one objects of 
romantic and historic interest was one of Sir 
Walter Scott’s most marked characteristics. To 
him every stone and stock revealed its own story, 
drawing from the vast storehouse of his brain 
some anecdote or line of ancient song to illustrate 
its history. He possessed this interest in every- 
thing from his earliest years. We find in Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott that when a child of six years, 
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after spending an evening with the gifted authoress 
of ‘The Flowers of the Forest,’ he remarked, ‘I 
like that lady, for I think she is a virtuoso like 
myself.’ ‘Dear Walter,’ said his aunt Jenny, who 
was putting the little lad to bed, ‘What is a 
virtuoso?? ‘Don’t you know? Why, it is one 
who wishes and will know everything” Surely 
he who possesses a mind that wishes to know 
everything must, wherever fate places him, find 
a harvest to be gathered, and can never be at a 
loss for some study to fill the flying hours with 
interest to himself and others. 

What of the collection without the collector? 
Is there a sadder or more dreary museum any- 
where than that of Abbotsford? It but inspires 
us with regret for the absence of the master-mind. 
Then that other palace of curios—Strawberry Hill. 
Are we not glad to enjoy it through the medium 
of its owner’s letters? Do we not read how he 
winced under the stupid remarks of the idlers 
who came out of curiosity to inspect his treasures ? 
‘And as vulgar people always see with the ends 
of their fingers,’ they too often did lasting damage 
with fingers that usually are all thumbs. ‘One’s 
self-love is not at all limited to one’s specific 
person, he complains to Lady Ossory, ‘but in- 
sinuates itself into everything that belongs to one 
—to one’s house, to one’s garden, to one’s collec- 
tion, and ‘feels at each thread, and lives along 
the line.’ 

For the very beau-ideal of an antiquary we turn 
to one of Sir Walter Scott’s finest creations. Let 
us seek him in his own garden, seated under the 
shade of a holly-tree that has escaped the shears 
that have trimmed its fellows in quaint device. 
By some magic the great story-teller, with the 
simplest words, makes us live in the very scene. 
We breathe the fresh sunny air blowing off the 


North Sea. We hear the ripple and splash of the 
waves falling and running up the beach, calm and 
soothing to-day, but we know how terrible they 
can be when the wind blows. Let us share in 
the welcome given to the young Lovel, and in 
the invitation from Monkbarns to follow him up 
the winding stairs to his sanctwm sanctorum. When 
our antiquary has routed his ‘good-for-nothing 
womenkind, whom he finds so wantonly raising 
‘the very ancient, peacefull dust that would have 
remained so for a hundred years had not these 
gypsies disturbed it, as they would do everything 
else in this world,” we follow him round his den, 
stepping cautiously amongst piles of books, old 
armour, and many strange things, treating them 
with the more respect when we hear what happened 
to Dr Heavystern when he sat down too care- 
lessly in that ancient arm-chair, not perceiving 
that in its recesses lay deadly weapons of iron 
bearing the alarming name of ‘craw-taes.’ 

After prying into every corner and listening to 
the many stories woven into the rambling but 
ever-entertaining conversation of our host, we 
see him draw aside a bit of old tapestry on which 
is pictured the ugly face of the Loathly Lady, 
and unlock a cabinet out of which he brings ‘two 
long-stalked wine-glasses, such as are seen in 
Tenier’s pieces,” and a bottle of what he calls 
rich, racy canary, with a bit of diet-cake on a 
small silver salver of exquisite old workmanship. 
‘I say nothing of the salver, he remarks, ‘though 
it is said to be wrought by the old mad Florentine, 
Benvenuto Cellini.’ 

Surely here it is time for me to lay aside my 
pen and leave the reader to enjoy undisturbed 
the company of the Laird of Monkbarns and the 
gallant young Lovel as they sip the rich, racy 
canary, and taste Miss Griselda’s diet-cake. 


OUR LADY OF DELIVERANCE. 


CHAPTER XVI.—A HASTY WOOING. 


| HEN Vaurel got back we settled our 
final arrangements. I was to let 
him know by wire, post, or mes- 
senger the exact day, and as nearly 
as possible the hour, when I should 
be at the mouth of the river ready 
to receive the Colonel, and he undertook to be 
there. 

In the early morning we ventured to leave the 
Colonel in custody of Boulot, and took the wood 
path past Vaurel’s house to the station, in time 
for the early train to Rennes. 

‘Tell mademoiselle that we will win if we hold 
him till he dies, monsieur, said Vaurel as he 
wrung my hand and looked as if he were going 
to embrace me. 

I was in Combourg by eleven o'clock, and, 
leaving my baggage at the station, found my way 


without difficulty to the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart. 

It stood a short way out of the village, and was 
a great and unprepossessing establishment, with 
immensely high walls and an unpretentious door, 
which, if it suggested no warm welcome to out- 
siders, certainly gave one the impression that what 
it held inside was very tightly held indeed. In 
the middle of the door was a tiny grating closed 
with a sliding panel, which somehow brought 
Madame de St Ouen and her downcast eyes vividly 
to my mind. An iron handle hung from a chain 
by the side of the tight-lipped door, and I gave 
it a pull that woke a tinkling response somewhere 
far away inside. 

Time was evidently of little account with the 
occupants of the convent. It was full five minutes 
before the blind eye in the door opened noiselessly 
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and showed me a pale coiffed face behind it, which 
swallowed me wholly in one hasty glance and then 
looked down, as though I were the world and the 
flesh and the devil all rolled into one. 

‘Madame the Duchesse of St Ouen?’ I said in 
English, and pushed my card through the grating, 
which closed immediately and left me to hope 
that something might eventually come of it. 

The privilege I sought was evidently one that 
needed time for consideration, and was not readily 
accorded. I smoked four horrible ‘Caporal’ cigar- 
ettes before the little veiled eye winked again 
sufficiently to allow the passage of a folded slip 
of paper, on which was inscribed in thin wiry 
letters, ‘Madame regrets that she cannot receive 
M. Lamont.’ 

I fear the language I used, though I had the 
sense to keep it below my breath, would not have 
prospered my cause with the saints inside, as I 
hung in the wind uncertain what to do next. 
I smoked several more of the vile little cigarettes, 
and came to the wise decision of seeking out the 
curé of the village and asking his advice. If he 
were a decent fellow he might assist me; at the 
worst he could only refuse. 

I found the curé without difficulty; and if I 
had had him made to order he could not have 
been more to my liking. He was a round-faced, 
jovial little man of about sixty, by name Pre 
Joseph Bonnatt, and he spoke English fluently 
with a strong Irish accent, which he explained by 
the fact of his having lived for several years in 
the States, and incidentally that his mother was 
an Irishwoman. 

We became good friends immediately, and when 
I told him of my difficulty he laughed loud and 
long. 

‘You expected to walk into the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart on presentation of your card? Why, 
my dear young friend, no male foot has ever 
defiled those sacred precincts save that of the 
Cardinal Archbishop, Monseigneur Godefroi ; and 
even then I believe the Sisters had all to do penance 
for a week, besides double scrubbing the floors of 
every room he entered. But what is it you want 
there ?—or, I should say, who? Not Madame 
Mére herself ? 

‘No; it is my cousin, Mademoiselle Denise des 
Comptes, whose affairs I am looking after, and it 
is absolutely necessary that I should see her.’ 

‘Ah! Mademoiselle des Comptes. That is the 
wealthy novice whom Madame Mere is hoping to 
persuade into the order—sister of that young 
Gaston des Comptes who—— Yes, yes, I know 
all about it. And monsieur is her cousin ?’ 


I nodded without a blush. Had not made- 
moiselle herself elected me to that high position ; 
and who had a better right? We cannot choose 
our parents, but we can choose our sot-disant 
cousins. 

‘I doubt if 1 can help you in the matter,’ said 
Pere Bonnatt, ‘though I would very much like 


to do so. Madame and I are not on speaking 
terms. You see, she comes from above, I from 
below. She is an aristocrat, I spring from the 
soil. Now, let me see, he said, biting his thumb 
in perplexity—‘let me see You did not 
tell her what you wanted ?’ he asked suddenly. 

‘I had no chance to tell her anything. But I 
guess she knows well enough what I wanted. 
She was staying with us down at mademoiselle’s 
house at Cour-des-Comptes, with the Abbé Dieufoy.’ 

‘Ah, yes! the Abbé Dieufoy. He is bon gargon ?’ 
and he looked at me whimsically. 

‘We got on very well together. He is shrewd 
and sharp, I should say ; but we were on friendly 
enough terms.’ 

He nodded, and took counsel with his thumb 
again. Then he looked up with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

‘If I mention a matter to you, M. Lamont, you 
must not take any undue advantage of it—unless 
you very much want to.’ 

‘I promise,’ I said. 

‘Well, as I came from the station this morning 
I met a round dozen of the doves from the big 
nest there; and among them was a young lady, 
who was with them, but not of them. Is your 
cousin a tall girl with brown hair, and rather 
good-looking ?’ 

‘She is the most beautiful girl’—— I began, 
but stopped short at sight of his twinkling eyes. 

‘It was doubtless she. They were, I judged, 
going to Dol, where there is a grand féte to the 
Virgin to-day. Now, if you should happen to be 
about the station when the train from Dol comes 
in, you might happen to see your cousin, you 
know ; and who could stop you speaking to her, 
if you made up your mind to do it, I don’t quite 
know. But, mind you, you are not to make any 
use of this information unless’—— 

‘What time does the train come in?’ 

‘Four o'clock.’ 

When the train came in I was waiting for it. 
The red-tape observances of the larger stations 
did not obtain in this rural district, and I had 
been permitted to take up my stand in a secluded 
corner of the platform without any objections on 
the part of the officials. 

The train was crowded with women and children 
returning from the féte ; but the Combourg con- 
tingent was not a large one, and from my corner I 
eagerly watched the Sisters of the Sacred Heart 
dump themselves down on the platform with all 
the graceless weight of so many sacks of flour. 

How tall and gracious and beautiful made- 
moiselle looked beside the others, a queen lily in 
a bed of cabbages, though her sweet face sank 
into a soberness almost equal to theirs as the train 
passed and she turned to join her companions. 

Then some sudden delightful instinct caused 
her to look up, right into my corner. If she 
had known I was there she could not have 
looked at me straighter, and my heart leaped 
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joyfully and beat a triumphant march at the 
sudden glad light that shone out of her eyes 
and the lovely colour that swept into her face at 
sight of me. 

The Sisters had gathered round her like a 
bodyguard of protecting hens; but I pushed 
through them with a ‘Pardon, pardon, made- 
moiselle!’ right and left, and met Denise half- 
way. 

‘Oh, Cousin Hugh!’ she cried, and blushed 
deeper still at the word. ‘How glad I am to 
see you!’ 

‘Not more glad than I am—Denise! But I 
could not come before. Where can I speak with 
you? I have a great deal to tell you.’ 

She spoke rapidly to the dourest of the Sisters, 
whose austere upper lip was ornamented with a 
slight black moustache, and whose flat bosom was 
decorated with a larger brass crucifix than any of 
the others. The Sister pursed her thin lips still 
tighter and murmured. Mademoiselle insisted, 
with a touch of anger, that she had a right to 
speak to her cousin, and that she intended to in 
any case; and the Sister yielded to the point of 
permitting half her flock to go on in front of us 
and half to follow behind, while we two walked 
together in between. 

‘Mr Lamont,’ said mademoiselle before I had 
time to begin my story, ‘I must get away from 
here. I am sorry I ever came. It will kill me 
if I stop much longer. It is not peace—for me 
at all events—it is imprisonment, and I cannot 
stand it. This is the first time I have passed 
the gate since I went there. It is crushing the 
spirit out of me. I would sooner work for my 
living and let them have all the money than 
stop here.’ 

She poured all this out in a quick, hot torrent 
that came straight from her heart, and her face 
and eyes were all aflame with the strong feeling 
that was in her. 

My heart leaped towards her and shouted, 
‘Come with me! Come with me!’ but I 
managed to keep silent. 

‘It was a mistake my coming here,’ she said 
again. ‘I was afraid of it; but you advised it, 
and I came. But—but—you promised to help 
me. You must get me away. Now, what can 
you do to help?’ 

‘You trust me, Denise ?’ 

‘Absolutely! You know I do. More, I’—— 

I do not know what she was going to say, 
for she was in a state of very great excite- 
ment. 

‘Then let me take you away for good and all. 
Come and be my wife.’ 

‘Oh Hugh! do you mean it?’ she cried. 

‘I have meant it since the first moment I 


saw your picture in the Salon. You know it, 
Denise.’ 

‘Yes, she said in a whisper, ‘I knew it.’ 

She walked in silence for a moment, and then 
said eagerly, ‘When? Now?’ 

‘Can you stand it another week, dearest?’ I 
said ; and then I told her rapidly of the position 
of affairs at Cour-des-Comptes, and of our decision 
to carry the Colonel off to sea, and to hold him 
there until he spoke. 

‘I am going now to Southampt 1 to charter a 
yacht. I can be back here in « week. The 
yacht can wait at St Malo. What do you 
say ?? 

‘I shall count the hours,’ she said joyfully. ‘I 
can stand it now.’ 

‘How am I to get at you?’ I asked. ‘I 
tried to see Madame Mére, but she declined 
the pleasure, and the little curé here tells me 
no man is allowed to set foot inside those big 
walls,’ 

‘And it may be a month before I am allowed 
outside again. What can we do?’ 

‘I shall manage it somehow. You are quite 
sure’ 

‘I am quite sure,’ she said quickly. 

‘And you will be ready when’ 

‘I shall be ready, she said; and then, softly 
and sweetly as we drew near to the convent 
gate, ‘You have made me very happy, Hugh.’, 

It was surely as strange a wooing as man 
could well have. I had hardly dared to look 
at her, and as for touching her hand in the 
midst of that phalanx of marble modesty, it was 
not to be thought of for a moment. What pains 
and penances it might have subjected my dear 
girl to I could not imagine; but I was very 
desirous of doing nothing to shock the feelings 
of her keepers, and when the moment of part- 
ing came I did no more than touch the tips of 
her fingers and looked the rest of all I felt; I 
then bowed obsequiously to the cold-faced sister- 
hood, and walked away on air, the richest man 
in all the world. 

I went straight back to Ptre Bonnatt, and as 
soon as he saw me he said, ‘Hh, bien! You have 
seen her ?? 

‘I have seen her and spoken to her, thanks to 
you.’ 

‘Nay, nay, do not incriminate me,’ he laughed ; 
‘though it is a pleasure to me to get round the 
old lady. She is so very, very good, and so very, 
very wanting in heart.’ 

I was strongly tempted to tell him the whole 
matter, and it would have been such a very great 
pleasure to talk to somebody of mademoiselle. 
But I had the common-sense not to do so and 
maybe it was just as well. 
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THE TRANSVAAL OF 


<7/ET no one imagine, from the title 
F| of this article, that the country 
referred to is rich in gold or 
diamonds; on the contrary, the 
mineral wealth of the Transvaal of 
South America is inconsiderable. 
The designation is here applied to the republic 
of Paraguay on account of its geographical posi- 
tion and past history, which bear many striking 
points of resemblance to the South African 
Transvaal. 

Like the Transvaal, Paraguay occupies an inland 
position, surrounded by nations with whom she 
has waged destructive warfare. Paraguay has 
still serious disputes with these nations on com- 
mercial questions, especially as to tariff duties ; 
for, having no port of her own, she is at the 
mercy of the countries in possession of the sea- 
board. 

Although the frontiers of Paraguay are ill- 
defined (being still to a great extent in dispute), 
and no reliable census of the population has 
been taken for many years, it may be said that 
both in size and population the country approxi- 
mates to the Transvaal ; it is situated in precisely 
the same latitude, and has a similar climate ; like 
the Transvaal, also, the main occupation of the 
native inhabitants is the rearing of cattle, what 
trade and manufactures exist being almost entirely 
in the hands of foreigners. 

From an historical standpoint, the similarity 
is almost equally striking. Like the Transvaal, 
Paraguay has waged (and for a time successfully) 
awar of the most sanguinary character against 
forces which may well be described as overwhelm- 
ing. The war was fought out to the bitter end; 
it lasted five years, and ended only after the sheer 
exhaustion of the Paraguayans, the almost complete 
extermination of the male inhabitants capable of 
bearing arms, and the death in battle of their 
leader. 

Paraguay, which once formed part of the 
vast possessions of the Spaniards in the New 
World, declared her independence in the year 
1811. The reins of power were shortly afterwards 
seized by the renowned Dr Francia, who con- 
stituted himself Dictator, a position which he held 
until his death in 1840, at the age of eighty- 
three. Francia was admired by Carlyle, who set 
him up as one of his heroes; but the description 
given of the Dictator by Washburn, some time 
Minister of the United States to Paraguay, is 
much less flattering. Doubtless Francia was a 
man of remarkable energy and will-power, and 
knew how to rule the docile Paraguayans, believing 
in the maxim enunciated by his successor, Lopez, 
that terror was a more potent force than so-called 
patriotism in quelling the unruly element always 
present in a South American republic. He in- 
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augurated a system of espionage the most complete 
perhaps that ever existed in any country ; his spies 
were sO numerous that it was scarcely possible 
for two or three people to meet together in the 
capital without one of his secret emissaries being 
among them. Every one distrusted his neighbour ; 
brother suspected brother, the son his father, and 
the father his son; for no one knew when he 
might be in the company of a secret agent of the 
Dictator, ready to report any word inadvertently 
spoken. Nor was it necessary, to justify arrest, 
that a man had spoken against that august per- 
sonage ; if any one heard a word spoken unfavour- 
able to Francia and did not immediately denounce 
the speaker he was held to be equally culpable, 
and immediately seized and thrown into prison 
—perhaps even a worse fate might befall him. 
Francia was held in such terror that even his 
name was no longer pronounced by the people, 
and the only designation by which he was known 
was that of El Supremo (‘The Supreme One’). It 
is said that Francia on his deathbed thanked 
Heaven that he had no enemies—he had shot 
them all; but the same story is told of more 
than one South American president, and it is 
probably as true of one as it is of the other. 

The way Francia treated the ‘Outlanders’ of 
his time is instructive. He maintained as a prin- 
ciple, and rigidly enforced it, that no foreigners 
were to be allowed to enter the country. If, by 
chance, any misguided foreigner did manage to 
enter the country, he was not permitted to leave, 
and was kept strictly a prisoner; while it was 
almost impossible to escape, as the river was the 
only practicable outlet. 

The ill-usage of the celebrated naturalist 
Bonpland was not creditable to the Dictator. 
Bonpland was travelling on the frontier of the 
Argentine Republic, just adjoining the Para- 
guayan frontier, when he was seized by Francia’s 
order as a spy, and carried prisoner into Paraguay. 
There he was detained for ten years, when the Dic- 
tator, almost without a moment’s warning, ordered 
him to leave the country. It is probable that he 
was forced to do this by pressure exerted by the 
French Government, which had long been trying 
to obtain Bonpland’s release. 

On the death of Francia the country was 
plunged into anarchy, the chief power being ulti- 
mately seized by a lawyer, Carlos Antonio Lopez, 
who reigned as a despot for twenty-one years 
(1841-62). Notwithstanding that his rule, like 
that of Francia, was despotic, the country was 
prosperous, as it had also been in Francia’s time. 
Lopez did a great deal to encourage industry: he 
established arsenals, shipbuilding yards, foundries, 
and manufactures of various kinds, engaging 
engineers and skilled mechanics in Europe for 
these purposes. Many of the steamers employed. 
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in the subsequent war with the allies were built 
in the shipyards in Asuncion. 

On the death of Lopez the First, he was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Francisco Solano Lopez, 
whose career had so baneful an effect on the 
destinies of Paraguay. He devised the most 
ambitious schemes, by which he was to become 
the Napoleon of South America, annexing the 
adjacent territories and securing an outlet on the 
sea for Paraguay. He had no sooner assumed the 
reins of power than he commenced to make war- 
like preparations for the invasion of the neigh- 
bouring republics. In the year 1865, without 
warning, he seized some Argentine steamers lying 
in the river, and so committed the first act of 
war. When the war broke out Lopez had an 
army of sixty thousand men and about two hun- 
dred pieces of artillery—approximately the same 
force as the Boers possessed at the commencement 
of hostilities. He sent a fleet up the river and 
took possession of the principal towns of Matto 
Grosso, a large interior province of Brazil, which, 
being in a peculiarly isolated position and in- 
sufficiently garrisoned, could offer little resistance. 
He then overran the Argentine province of Cor- 
rientes, occupying the principal towns, and ad- 
vanecing as far as the Brazilian frontier town of 
Uruguayana. But he had now reached the end 
of his tether, for Uruguay and Brazil had joined 
hands with Argentina, and they had lost no time 
in collecting troops. Lopez, who had received a 
severe check at Uruguayana, found his communi- 
cations threatened, and was forced to retreat. 
Although the Paraguayans gained some victories 
at the commencement of the war, the tide soon 
turned against them, and they were forced to 
retreat into their own territory. They had still 
command of the river, the only practicable means 
of access to Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay ; 
and for many months the allied fleet was kept at 
bay by the fortress of Humaita, a series of earth- 
works under the command of a Scotsman named 
Thompson, and further strengthened by a boom 
stretched across the river at this point, which 
prevented the passage of the warships. At length, 
one day when the river was in flood, there hap- 
pened to be sufficient water over the boom to 
allow the hostile vessels to pass; this they accord- 
ingly did, forcing their way past the fort, which 
was thereafter untenable, and Asuncion itself lay 
at the mercy of the allies, 

The war was by no means closed, however, by 
the capture of Asuncion, for Lopez now retreated 
with his army northwards, hotly pursued by the 
allied troops. During the latter part of the war 
the hardships suffered by the people were terrible. 
As all the available able-bodied males had been 
drafted into the army, no labourers were left to 
till the fields, and a period of absolute famine 
supervened. The people were forced to live on 
wild fruit, insects, and any sustenance which 


could be picked up in the woods. Thousands 
died of famine and disease. They had long before 
been short of ammunition ; but the spirit of the 
people was unshaken. When no more balls were 
to be had for their cannon, and scarcely any iron 
was left in the country, the churches donated 
their bells, and these, with such balls and scraps 
of iron as were picked up on the battlefields, 
were sent to the foundries to be melted down 
and cast into shot and shell. 

The adverse end, however, could not be pre- 
vented. After suffering untold hardships, the 
little band, under the command of Lopez, now 
reduced to some ten thousand men, reached the 
banks of the river Aquidaban, in the north of 
Paraguay. Here, on the Ist of March 1870, they 
were overtaken by the allied troops. A last stand 
was made, but unsuccessfully. The men, weakened 
by hardships, famine, and disease, were unable to 
make any further resistance, and were eventually 
surrounded. A party of Brazilians came upon 
Lopez just as he was preparing to cross the Aqui- 
daban. They called on him to surrender, wishing 
to capture him alive ; but he answered by drawing 
his revolver and firing on his pursuers, whereupon 
he was transfixed by a Brazilian lance, and fell 
in the mud of the river, where he expired—a 
humiliating end for one who had fought so bravely 
for his country. 

The results of this disastrous war are shown by 
the following figures: The population of Paraguay, 
which according to the census of 1857 was 1,337,439, 
had declined in the year 1873 to 221,079, nearly 
all women, children, and very old men. Although 
the losses in battle were terrible, the greater part 
of this decline was caused by hardships, famine, 
and disease. Even at the present day, though one 
meets many old women in Paraguay, very few 
old men are to be seen ; but of course in the 
younger generation the disparity of sexes is not 
great. 

For many years after the war nearly all the 
work in Paraguay devolved upon the women, 
even to the maintenance of order; for female 
police were not merely a_ possibility to form 
material for the comic papers—they were a fact. 
To this day much of the work that is done by 
men in other countries is done by women in 
Paraguay ; in the country districts, for example, 
women are still employed as butchers. 

Foreign capital and foreign labour are still 
needed to develop the vast resources of Paraguay ; 
under their vivifying influence her lost prosperity 
may be regained, and even surpassed. The Para- 
guayan Government, well aware of this, recently 
passed a land-law which is one of the most 
liberal in the world, and offers special induce- 
ments to immigrants. Yet, notwithstanding the 
genial climate and fertile soil, it is doubtful if 
the country will ever become a favourite field of 
emigration for the surplus labour of Great Britain. 
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THE MOORISH TREASURE 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir 


— R10 we not dine to-night with the 
eee) 150th—I mean “The Duke of 
bee pariZs) Ulswater’s”—eh, Wooly?’ asked 
Ke is eo the Governor of ‘Gib’ of his 
Ke... aide-de-camp a day or two after 
the latter’s adventure in the 
cork-woods, ‘Bother these new-fangled names !’ 
the old gentleman muttered under his thick 
white moustache. ‘How can a man be expected 
to remember such rubbish at my age? The ser- 
vice is going to the dogs—that’s the long and 
short of it—when they send a man into action 
with a name like that plastered all over him.’ 

‘Yes, sir; it’s to-night with the Duff—I mean 
the “East Rottenshire,” sir,’ answered Wooly, 
narrowly escaping calling the gallant regiment, 
whose reputation as the old 150th was European, 
by their newly-acquired name of ‘the Duffers.’ 
For, to the consternation of the army generally, 
and the 150th in particular, a new order had 
lately come into force, for the benefit of the army 
tailors it was supposed, by which the uniforms 
had been completely altered and the time-honoured 
old numbers swept away. Much to their rage, 
the 150th had been saddled with the appalling 
and crack-jaw title of ‘The Duke of Ulswater’s 
Field Fencibles, or East Rottenshire Regiment,’ 
although they had no connection with either His 
Grace in the north or that well-known county in 
the south ; and, as the obnoxious order decreed 
that the initial letter of each word composing 
the new title should be placed on the shoulder- 
straps instead of the discarded numbers, the result, 
as far as the 150th was concerned, had been 
disastrous. The wretched regiment had been 
branded by Her Majesty’s War Minister, 
D.U.F.F.E.R., and as ‘the Duffers’ they speedily 
became known; even with their old number re- 
stored or their title changed, they will be known 
as long as they exist by that most inappropriate 
name. 

‘Pray see that there is no muddle about my 
bottle to-night,’ continued the Governor. ‘Really, 
I can hardly help laughing every time I meet 
Pooker, he still looks so savage. So do be very 
careful to-night, Wooly, and see that the butler 
quite understands my wishes.’ Then, chuckling 
to himself, the old war-horse strode away to 
his sanctum, leaving his A.D.C. grinning from 
ear to ear. 

The Governor, having lately returned from 
England, where he had been summoned to 
receive an honour given him for past services, 
had been undergoing a series of dinners given by 
the civil and military inhabitants of the Rock to 
celebrate the event. As he was a most abstemious 
man, the unwonted quantity of wine he was 


obliged to swallow night after night at these 
feasts had caused him much annoyance; and 
when at last his nose began to display danger- 
signals, and his liver to rebel, he determined— 
unknown but to a chosen few—to dodge the bottle 
somehow. With this laudable object in view, he 
had hit upon the expedient of having a bottle of 
toast-and-water prepared at home; and it was 
Wooly’s duty to arrange with the host of the 
evening, under a pledge of solemn secrecy of 
course, that the butler should take charge of 
the decoction, and, after His Excellency’s glass 
had been twice filled with champagne, keep it 
filled for the rest of the evening with his own 
particular brew. This little ruse had worked 
admirably on two or three occasions, until at the 
last dinner, a regimental one, the toast-and-water 
bottle had somehow or other got astray, and an 
under-butler (having got hold of it) had un- 
wittingly filled Major Pooker’s glass with the 
decoction instead of with Pomery and Greno. 
The rage ‘and astonishment of the bibulous 
warrior as he lovingly sucked down half a 
glassful at a gulp may be imagined, and _ his 
language was such that—— Well, Wooly got all 
the blame, which he didn’t in the least mind, it 
being part of an A.D.C’s duty to act as scape- 
goat; and old Pooker took to his bed under the 
stream of garrison chaff that descended on his 
devoted bald head as soon as the joke became 
known. 

‘Have you ever had an offer for the Moorish 
Castle, sir?’ asked the Colonel of ‘the Duffers’ of 
his guest the Governor when, the solid part of 
the dinner being done with, the mess butler had 
deftly whisked away the long white slips of 
tablecloth that ran down each side of the great 
black-wood table that shone resplendent under its 
load of massive silver plate and strange enamelled 
monsters—loot from the Summer Palace, and the 
pride of ‘the Duffer’ mess. 

‘Not in my time, Colonel,’ answered the 


Governor, ‘although I believe my predecessor, 


had. A very foolish custom, I consider, and 
only kept up to amuse those silly individuals 


who still pretend to believe in the existence of 


the treasure.’ 

‘Pray what may that be?’ said a fat and 
pompous person, an M.P. who had arrived in 
his yacht the previous day, and, being slightly 
acquainted with the Colonel, had been asked by 
the latter to dine and meet the Governor. He 
was now on his way to India, where he hoped to 
be able to make a collection of doubtful facts 
on doubtful subjects with which to harass the 
Government during the next session, and thus 
work himself into a position of unenviable 
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notoriety, and was eager to begin at once, ‘I 
should much like—er, he continued, ‘to hear 
—er—anything tending to demonstrate—er’—— 

‘Certainly, certainly,’ broke in the Colonel ; 
‘delighted to tell you all about it, unless His 
Excellency here would like to—— What !—eh? 
Very well, I’ll tell it myself, sir, though I don’t 
believe the yarn any more than youu—You must 
first of all know, then,’ he went on, addressing 
the M.P., ‘that there is a very old tower here 
some way up the Rock towards the North Front. 
What!—eh? Don’t know the North Front? 
Well, never mind that; you take it from me 
that there is a tower on this Rock, and that it’s 
called the Moorish Castle. It’s got some enclosed 
ground round it, and it’s all used by the gunners 
as a store or something of that kind. It was 
built by the Moors ages ago, a little before our 
time. What!—eh? Ha! ha! ha! Well, every 
four or five years or so a dirty old Moor— 
they’re always old and dirty, I’m told, though 
never the same old party—turns up here at 
“Gib,” the devil knows where from, and demands 
to see the Governor. If he succeeds—and I 
believe he sometimes does—he makes a solemn 
offer to give as many silver dollars as will pave 
the Alameda—the parade-ground, you know— 
if he and a small party of friends may have 
undisturbed possession of the Moorish Castle 
for three days and nights only. Fact, upon my 
word, sir. Of course it’s supposed that there’s a 
thumping big treasure hidden about there, and 
that the old gentleman has got hold of the secret 
of how to get at it. It’s quite evident that our 
friends the gunners don’t, for they have nearly 
pulled the place to pieces grubbing about in their 
efforts to find it. All blessed nonsense, I say. 
I’d give ’em the castle to-morrow, and welcome, 
if I was Gov What !—eh? No, of course 
not; only my joke, your Ex. Far too much 
respect for things for that. Pass the wine, Mr 
President, please.’ 

‘How very interesting!’ said the M.P. ‘I really 
must note the chief points of what appears to me 
to be a gross case of injustice towards—er—the 
alien population. Let me see, I think I have 
gathered the facts accurately, in case I might 
think it well to ask a question on the subject 
in the House. You said, I think, Colonel, that 
the—er—Moors have some silver allymadies that 
our allies the Gunsters—another tribe, I suppose 
—have pulled to pieces and hidden away in 
a pavement half-way up the—er—North Front 
Castle, I think you said? That is how I under- 
stand the matter, which it appears to me I shall 
be obliged to investigate when I have completed 
my work in Inja. 

‘Heaven help poor Inja, then!’ whispered Bob 
Scarlet, that most irrepressiblé of subs, to his 
neighbour. ‘If the facts he may annex out there 
are as accurate as those he has culled from Old 
Whatty’s flowers of speech, I should imagine 


that’——-_ Here a vigorous kick under the table, 
directed with force and precision on Bob’s shin, 
interrupted that youth’s disrespectful remarks and 
saved possible complications. As a rule Scarlet’s 
whisper was as audible as a steam-whistle; and 
although the younger officers all called their 
colonel Old Whatty, from his little mannerism of 
speech, the chief himself was as yet in ignorance 
of the fact; which was perhaps quite as well for 
the comfort of his sponsors, for he had his bad 
moments like the rest of us, 

‘That was a queer yarn of Old Whatty’s,’ 
said Wooly to himself as he leisurely divested 
himself of his gorgeous trappings that night pre- 
paratory to turning in; funny I never heard it 
before. I wish some of that treasure would 
come round my way—just enough to pay off 
those beastly Jews and set me on my legs again, 
with a good “gee” or two that could gallop, and 
a little “ready” to carry on with. But, heigh 
ho! there is no luck about my chateau; never 
was as long as I can remember.’ Then, the un- 
dressing being over, the A.D.C. tumbled into bed 
to lie and worry over his debts, duns, and diffi- 
culties, just as a great many of us have to do, 
until sleep brought its welcome though temporary 
oblivion. 

‘Eight o’clock, sir, and your tea; and beg 
parding, sir, but I found this ’ere thing in the 
lining of your old waistkit-pocket, sir; and think- 
ing it might be walable, I mention it, sir’ With 
that Private John Davie, best and smartest of 
soldier-servants, slipped out of his master’s room, 
leaving a brimming cold tub on the floor, and 
a cup of tea, and the ‘walable’ thing beside it, 
on the deal table near the A.D.C.’s bed. The 
‘walable’ thing turned out to be the coin, or 
whatever it was, that had been given to him by 
the old Moor in the cork-woods, and which, 
strange to say, he had completely forgotten during 
a press of social and other duties that had 
crowded the last few days. As he lay enjoying 
that blissful five minutes that most of us indulge 
in between the calling and the upgetting, he 
turned the thing over in his hands, marvelling 
at its queer markings and wondering what they 
meant, and speculating, too, on the possible cause 
of the great value apparently set on it by its 
late owner. Of course he saw that it had 
a certain value in itself, as it was evidently 
made of gold of a high standard; still, that 
did not account for the milk in the coco-nut, 
as he sagely remarked later on when discussing 
the thing, and the odd designs with which it 
was graven afforded no clue either. They were 
utterly unlike anything ever seen on coins, or 
anything else for that matter; and Wooly was 
quite at a loss to make head or tail of their 
meaning. 

One face of this strange disc bore the pre- 
sentment of an animal of some sort, though of 
what species was hard to decide—it looked more 
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like a monkey than anything else, Wooly thought ; 
while the other was filled in with a number of 
deeply-graven little lines, radiating from a small 
circle in the middle, and twisting, winding, 
branching, and crossing in endless confusion until 
they ended at the very margin of the coin. 
Within this small central circle was a pair of 
crossed swords or sabres—they were curved, 
Wooly remarked; and on the extreme edge of 
the disc he noticed a small oblong device with 
several dots inside it; while opposite this, on the 
edge also, was placed a bird with outspread wings 
and curved beak, intended doubtless to represent 
an eagle or some other bird of prey. 

Worn though the disc was, these things had been 
deeply cut, and were plainly to be seen. Wooly 
showed the thing to all and sundry, hoping 
to elucidate the mystery; for, remembering the 
dying words of the old Moor, mystery there was 
connected with it, he felt sure. But even those 
learned in coins and antiquities of all kinds 
failed to help him, and he was at last obliged to 
accept the general opinion that it was only a 
charm or talisman of some kind, and meant 
nothing but an example of superstition. ‘ Niggers 
believe in all that rot, you know, Sheep’—every 
one that is not pure white is a nigger to the 
British subaltern—‘and you had better melt it 
down and stand a dinner with the proceeds, 
was the advice tendered to him by his intimates. 
Bob Scarlet, of course, had a theory of his own, 
which was amusing, if nothing else. This young 
mau declared that it was an ancient card counter, 
used by the Romans or some other sporting 
nation when gambling. The monkey on one 
face denoted its value of five hundred pounds, 
and it was evident that this was the origin of 
the present slang term for that sum. The bird 
with outspread wings was the ‘oof-bird’ about to 
take to flight, and the oblong thing meant the 
Roman equivalent for Holloway Prison, wherein 
those unfortunate gamblers languished when de- 
serted by the bird of fortune. The coin, how- 
ever, soon ceased to interest, and was presently 
forgotten entirely. Wooly bored a hole in it, 
right through Holloway Jail, and hung it on his 
watch-chain, there to dangle until a time should 
come for it to play its part in a big gamble 
indeed: Nature his opponent and his life the 
stakes. 

‘Hand a jolly good job over, said Servant 
Davie as he stood in his shirt-sleeves some 
months later, contemplating a neat pile of luggage 
—the result of his labours—labelled ‘Captain 
Wooly, passenger, London,’ which occupied the 
centre of that officer’s room. ‘Hand now that 
the Captain’s gone hup the Rock for a last run 
hand blow before goin’ aboard, I’m thinkin’ 
that a run hand a blow would suit me too, But 
no bloomin’ Rock for me. Hoh dear, no! A 
run to the canteen’s good enough for my blow, 
though I ain’t a-going aboard—wuss luck! Hit’s 


hall very well for ’im to go’ome hand ’ave three 
months’ leave, hand injoy ‘isself; but wot about 
me? That’s wot I wants ter know. Wants 
ter know, sez I! Not me. Why, I can halmost 
ear that hijit of a sargint at me halready wiv ’is, 
“’Ere, you, Davie! You ain't a-doin’ nothink 
now yer master’s hon leave. Wot d’yer think 
yer grateful country clothes and feeds yer free, 
gratis, hand for nothink for—eh? Not to gaze 
hon yer beauty—his it? Wot? You don’t belong 
to this rigement; hain’t for duty when yer 
master’s away ; hain’t a-going to do no guards— 
eh? That’s yer little game—his it? Wot wiv 
‘arf the men sick, hand the other ’arf hon civil 
himploy, hand the rest wored hout wiv duty day 
hand night, d’ yer think 1’m going for to let yer 
loaf habout like a horficer? Hoh! you’ll see 
the hadjutant—will yer? Just you try, hand 
you'll wish you’d never been borned.”. Then 
that sargint will put me hon guard next day, 
hand I dursn’t complain; hand when the hadju- 
tant sees me hat guard-mountin’, ’e’ll say, 
“’Ulloh, sargint! this man ain’t fur duty; ’ow’s 
’e hon guard?” Hand that lying sweep ’ll han- 
swer pat as yer please, “Hoh! ’e’s a good man, 
sir, hand seeing as guards was wery ’eavy just 
now, ’e horffered to take a turn along wiv 
the rest. A wery good soldier, sir.” Hand the 
hadjutant’ll say, “That’s a proper spirit, my 
manu. I’ll tell yer master when ’e returns, I 
will.” Hand I’ll ’ave to look proud hand ’appy, 
and say, “'Thank’e, sir ;” hand hall the time I’m 
cussing ‘im hand ‘is blarsted rigemint proper 
down hin my boots. Hoh! I savvy the game. 
I’ve ’ad it afore now. Hoh for the life hof 
a soljee-eer!’ Thus grumbling and grunting, 
Private Davie put on his coat and went off to 
his beloved canteen to get his blow over before 


| his master’s return, 


Meanwhile the author of his henchman’s 
approaching woes, dressed in straw hat and 
flannels, swung gaily up the steep path that led 
to a ruined tower, called O’Hara’s, that occupied 
the highest point of the Rock. His heart was 
lighter than it had been for many a day; and 
as he went he whistled snatches from the last 
burlesque, written, staged, and played by the 
‘Gib’ Amateur Dramatic Company, of which he 
was a shining light. ‘Jack,’ his fox-terrier, 
skipped round his master every now and then, 
urging him on to the vain pursuit of imaginary 
cats, rats, et hoc genus omne, 

Things were looking quite rosy for the A.D.C. 
to-day. He had first of all won a couple of 
good races at the garrison race-meeting the week 
previous, and made a good sum in consequence 
in stakes and bets, and with it he had been able 
to pay some of his more pressing debts, ‘Then 
the Governor, being free from gout and in a 
good temper, had offered to dispense with his 
services for three months and let him go home 
on leave. So the welcome paragraph beginning 
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‘Captain T. Wooly, A.D.C. to His Ex. the 
Governor, has been granted leave of absence,’ 
&., had duly appeared in the garrison orders ; 
and, most important of all, his credit being now 
good, Old Squarey, the local banker and money- 
lender, had nobly come to the scratch—at sixty 
per cent.—and made him a little advance. True, 
the old fox had taken a charge as security on 
every penny the A.D.C. would ever inherit from 
his parents or any one else; and, as these good 
but tight-fisted people were very wealthy, the 
money was in reality as safe as the Bank of 
England. Still, Old Squarey had at first made 
many objections—to justify his enormous interest 
—and caused Wooly much anxiety in consequence ; 
but had finally consented, and the robbery had 
been duly and legally carried out, to the old 
Jew’s secret joy and the improvident A.D.C.’s 
open satisfaction. 

Now, everything having been so nicely ar- 
ranged, Wooly was taking a last breather up the 
Rock, He meant to start that very night in the 
homeward-bound mail-boat that would presently 
steam into the bay, and leave again about eleven. 
As he had nothing in particular to do just 


then, and had four days’ cramped life aboard | 
before him, he was giving his legs a stretch | 


and getting all the exercise he could at the last 
mute, 

‘Hi, in, Jack! Fetch him out, boy! Hi at 
him!’ he shouted as his dog went bounding 
about over the short scrub and rough rocky 
ground of the steep ascent. ‘Fetch him along. 


Hi—hi—hi! after him, then!’ he cried in the | 


exuberance of his spirits; adding, as Jack looked 


inquiringly into his face, ‘How I wish there was | 
something in reality for you to chivy !—don't | 


you, old boy ?? 


As he spoke, and as if in answer | 


to his wish, there suddenly appeared, bounding | 


lightly along from boulder to boulder in front of | 


him, a string of large, brown, uncouth-looking 
creatures that would have considerably startled 
any one ignorant of this, one of the many wonders 
of ‘Gib,’ 

‘The monkeys, by Jove!" cried Wooly. ‘Here! 
come back, Jack; back—do you hear me, sir?’ 
he shouted, but without avail. For Jack had 
seen the brutes as soon as his master, and, 
already excited by his previous wild  career- 
ings around, was now full pelt after them as 


fast as his legs could carry him up the rough | 


slope. 

Now, the monkeys are sacred at ‘Gib,’ 
have been there ever since the Rock came into 
our possession, and how long before that it is 
impossible to say. How they got on the place is 
a mystery, although there are endless theories on 
the subject. One thing is certain: they cannot 
leave. The only way would be along the narrow 
strip of neutral ground that joins Gibraltar to 
the mainland, and that would be quite barred 
to them by the close chain of sentries that 


They | 


crosses it from sea to sea at its Spanish end. 
The smugglers of tobacco are the only people 
that can get through this living chain, placed 
there expressly to stop them when night covers 
their movements; but the monkeys, possessing 
no coin of any use to the gallant carabineros, 
must perforce remain prisoners. Being thus, as 
it were, our involuntary guests, they are protected 
from harm by the most stringent rules and regu- 
lations; and woe betide the individual found 
guilty of killing one of them, They do all that 
is necessary in that way themselves; for when 
old age comes to any of them, his friends and 
relations despatch him off-hand as a useless and 
quarrelsome member of the tribe. For many 
years an official record has been kept of the 
annual increase or decrease in their numbers, 
which appears to average between twenty and 
thirty. 

Although Wooly had wished for something for 
Jack to hunt, the very last thing he desired was 
a monkey-hunt. The orders against molesting 
the brutes were so clear and precise that it 
would never do for one of the staff, of all people 
in the world, to indulge his dog with even a 
harmless scurry after them. Jack, however, 
knowing nothing of orders of that sort, was only 
conscious of the delicious fact that here was 
really something alive to hunt at last. He argued 
that his master, when he had urged him on 
previously, had had his eye on these bounding 
animals all the time, and that these stern shouts 
of recall were but part of the game, and not to 
be taken seriously. So he shut his ears and 
opened his mouth, and sped away after the chase 
with a light heart and clear conscience. The last 
of the flying troop was a big fellow without a 
tail, and with gray whiskers that gave him a 
most fierce and human look—exactly like a crusty 
old uncle of his, Wooly thought. He was evi- 
dently the father of the tribe, and, as danger 
threatened them from the rear, was covering their 
retreat in a most masterly manner, doing every- 
thing in his power to draw the dog’s attention 
away from the others. He snarled and gibbered 
the whole time, and even threw stones at his 
enemy, with good intention but indifferent aim, 
Presently, seeing his family were well on their 
way to the top of the rock, and safely on the 
precipitous clitls of the other side, he came to a 
halt, backing up against a couple of big boulders 
that formed a sort of corner, and stood as if he 
were going to give battle to the dog below him. 
But Jack, though brave, was small; and a big 
and furious monkey is no mean antagonist when 
he turns at bay. So, seeing his master coming 
up rapidly in support, he contented himself with 
dancing about in front of his foe, just out of 
reach of his long arms. 

Presently Wooly reached the scene of action 
above him, puffing and blowing with the com- 
bined effects of climbing and cursing Jack at one 
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and the same time. What was his astonish- 
ment to find both animals gone—vanished! Not 
a sign of dog or monkey was to be seen; but 
his ear caught a sound, muffled but unmistak- 
able, and he recognised his dog’s bark, that 
appeared to come from the very ground under 
his feet. 

Stooping down and listening, he lifted up a 
bush that grew out of the earth-filled cleft 
between the two big rocks, and was not sur- 
prised to find underneath its hanging branches a 
round hole going straight into the slope. He 
had suspected something of the sort, and it was 
from this hole that Jack’s bark proceeded. But 
it was scarcely audible now, and it was evident 
that the dog had gone a long way in; and, as 
Wooly listened for any signs of a combat, the 
bark ceased altogether, showing that Jack must 
have followed his enemy far away into the rock, 


unless, indeed, he had met his fate and the reward 
of disobedience. 
Wooly threw himself on the ground, put his 
head and shoulders into the hole, and shouted 
long and loudly. But he only succeeded in 
making himself hoarse without any result. Jack 
would not or could not come back. The A.D.C. 
drew back his head and considered, The hole 
certainly went far in; and if. he was to go in 
after his dog he must first of all get a light. If 
Jack could not come back, he must be fetched out. 
He could not be left in the lurch with his foe, to 
be strangled, perhaps, with those long nervous 
hands clasped round his throat. Something must 
be done, and quickly, for the afternoon was getting 
on, and Jack was to sail that night with his 
master. But ‘there’s many a slip’—— and Wooly 
little imagined what was before him ere he trod 
the liner’s decks en route for home and beauty. 


THE EMPLOYMENTS OF WOMEN. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


O return to clearer and simpler 
paths, one wonders why there are 
not many more women photog- 
raphers, The lower and more 
laborious branches of the calling 
—the colouring, retouching, and 

mounting—are overstocked and ill-paid; but 
very few women aspire to studios of their 
own. Yet the training lies mainly in practice 
and patience, the ‘plant’ is not exorbitantly 
costly, and in many cases the environment could 
be easily arranged and need not lead far from 
home. Some of the very best portrait photog- 
raphers are women; and this is especially so in 
the United States. From all one hears of the 
superior tact and charm of women in dealing 
with the sensitive and with little children, one 
would imagine that this might be a bright and 
straight road to competence. 

Other trades are constantly suggested to 
women, and occasionally followed by them; for 
instance, the hairdresser’s craft and that of the 
florist. The former, we should think, would 
commend itself to few, and, like the latter and 
more pleasing avocation, is too much ministraut 
to the merely luxurious class of the community 
to be very reliable or satisfactory as a means 
of livelihood. In deciding on the choice of 
a handicraft, it should always be asked, Is 
it so vital to the needs of the commonwealth 
that it will not be subject to too rapid changes, 
and will not wholly fail, even in very bad 
times ? 

It is strange that women librarians have 
never become a popular institution in Great 
Britain. There are poorly-paid female assistants 
in many public libraries; but, according to the 


Woman’s Year-Book, since 1894 no woman has 
come prominently forward in the library world. 
This career seems worthy of consideration, since 
public libraries are undoubtedly on the increase 
among us. In the United States there are more 
women than men as head-librarians; their mini- 
mum salary is about the maximum that was ever 
earned in Great Britain, and some enjoy very 
large stipends. There they have to go through 
a two years’ course of training; but if any 
thoroughly well-read girl accepts a humble post 
in any library here, she will doubtless receive an 
equally good training in the most practical way, 
and so be ready to rise to the occasion when it 
comes, But nobody must hope to succeed in 
this calling without that genuine love of books 
which makes one desire to see them as well known 
and as widely useful as possible. Infinite possi- 
bilities of helpful social influence seem to open 
from such positions ; and any woman who secures 
such a post and does justice to it will surely 
clear the way for many other women to follow 
her. Great responsibilities, however, lie on the 
appointing boards, who are sometimes too apt to 
be swayed by personal pity or considerations of 
local nepotism. 

Women have always done a fair share of the 
teaching work of the world. It may be the 
fashion now to sneer at the incompetence of 
the old-time governesses, and no words can be 
too severe concerning some of them; but there 
were splendid exceptions. It is singular, too, 
that while many of them felt their duty fully 
discharged when they had imparted to their 
pupils certain social graces and manual dexteri- 
ties, yet the generation that grew up under their 
wing seems to have had a finer literary taste than 
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is being developed to-day. Still, our public and 
Board school scheme has undoubtedly given a 
vast impetus to women’s teaching possibilities. It 
cannot be expected that new methods—any more 
than new lands—will straightway have all the 
mellowness and interest which attach even to 
the ruins of the old. Longer time will doubt- 
less ameliorate many of the crudities which 
some now deplore. One hint might well be 
whispered to all teachers, existing or intending : 
that they should study how to import their 
best household manner into school life rather 
than allow themselves to carry school man- 
nerism into society. 

Recent years have seen many new openings 
for teachers of cooking, laundry-work, sewing, and 
so forth. These lead to a pleasant, wholesome 
living under very fair conditions, and they are 
emphatically a good work, since so many girls seem 
to have mothers unable or unwilling to train them 
at home—that ‘school of domestic economy’ for 
which the best-equipped class can be but a poor 
substitute. Yet it may be questioned whether 
any mere course of training is quite sufficient to 
qualify such teachers. Ought there not to be 
sound assurance that they have such grip of their 
subject that they could themselves live by its 
practical exercise ; and can any such assurance be 
satisfying save that they have really done this? 
Apart from the ‘knack’ such experience would 
add to their own prowess, would it not help the 
learners to respect their work as can hardly be 
the case if they suspect that their teacher her- 
self would think it derogatory to take a place 
in kitchen or laundry ? 

From time immemorial women have helped in 
the smaller commerce, in farm and dairy work, 
and have made clothes and tended the house- 
hold. It may be that, after all, women will 
prove that their new economic independence is 
safest when rooted in the old fields, however 
much those old fields may require to be ploughed 
up by progress and aspiration. 

‘It is the pride of woman true,’ says George 
Macdonald, ‘to cover from the cold’ But dress- 
making and millinery will scarcely be glorified, 
as some seem to fancy, because a few impecunious 
titled women in transparent masquerade choose 
to take to them. These useful arts will advance 
in dignity precisely as the mass of women learn 
that clothing is for use and beauty, not for ex- 
travagance and display; and begin to look on 
fashion as good John Evelyn did when he wrote, 
‘The universe itself were not beautiful to me 
without variety. Let men change their habits 
as often as they please, so the change be for the 
better.’ 

It seems worse than cruel to put any thought- 
ful woman to arduous labour on materials and 
styles which will be destroyed in a few hours: 
have we not seen skirts embroidered with sham 
pearls crashing up when the wearer sat down? 


Can a tender-hearted worker rejoice in manipu- 
lating ‘wings’ and ‘ospreys’ at the behest of 
hard-hearted employers? Can upright and truth- 
ful women be expected to make garments whose 
very cut is inconsistent with all the needs of 
healthy and useful living? One might almost 
as well expect them to sell poison to those who 
ask it! Girls who think of these things must 
pause and ponder before they choose avocations 
which may make their lives a daily blasphemy 
against their own ideals. Yet it is always pos- 
sible that a thoroughly expert workwoman, pre- 
pared to fortify her principles by contentment 
with a small income, might not only have 
a good influence within her working sphere, 
but might also reap a more immediate harvest. 
There are already many women who are sick 
of being urged by their modistes to adopt this 
or that incongruity—or cruelty—because it is 
‘so fashionable,’ and who desire nothing but to 
get their own ideas practically and gracefully 
carried out. 

Now we come to the great question of ‘house- 
hold tendance.’ Perhaps it is not unawares that 
we use that phrase instead of ‘domestic service.’ 
It is not likely that we shall ever have satis- 
factory hired household tendance until household 
work is held in higher honour, and not wholly 
relegated to those who are hired; a view which 
makes us sanguine that the first appearance of 
amendment will actually be in the ranks of the 
general servant—that is, the young woman willing 
to give help in households where it is really 
help. As things are, alas! there are households 
even where only a ‘general’ is kept of which 
this is not true. It is such households which 
have made girls frightened of household tendance. 
Nor can they respect their work when they 
know that, sooner than do it for herself, the 
woman of the employing family will toil out day 
after day, in sun or slush, to some governess- 
ship whose emolument will scarcely pay for the 
maid’s board and wage. 

The first step towards the elevation of domestic 
work is that it should be held in honour; and 
the best way to secure this is that all women do 
as much as possible of it for themselves. Then 
they will soon remember that the girls they 
engage to help cannot be asked to have the same 
outlook as their great-grandmothers’ maids, since 
they themselves will never resume the stand- 
points of their great-grandmothers ! 

Domestic work of every kind has three immense 
advantages. In it, in place of long probation and 
costly training, a modest independence can be ob- 
tained from the very outset. Unlike most other 
callings, it will never fail the competent. Domestic 
labour-saving arrangements and machinery may 
lighten its burdens, and by reducing its ranks 
will weed away the degrading competition of the 
unfit ; yet these very arrangements but call for 
more intelligence and skill in those who must 
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be responsible for their proper working and care. 
Finally, instead of having to be relinquished at 
wifehood and motherhood, it is a direct prepara- 
tion for those states, especially in the case of 
girls who eschew large, showy establishments and 
prefer to be the domestic friend in modest 
households. In these days domestic helpers 
are really able to select what kind of place they 
will take. 

Fathers are often found to be reluctant to 
spend as much on their danghters’ start in life as 
on their sons’. In individual cases this is cruelly 
unjust ; yet it hasa reasonable basis. If a father 
spends some hundreds on making his daughter a 
doctor, or a considerable sum on making her a 
Civil servant or a photographer, he naturally 
asks, ‘Is not all this wasted if she gets married?’ 
—as he not unnaturally anticipates that she 
will. Few men enjoy the prospect of a son-in-law 
willing to forego a wife’s exclusive attention to 
her family; for indeed an ugly possibility lies 
in that direction! But if daughters devote 
themselves to household tendance, either in their 
own homes or elsewhere, care should be taken 
that they shall not lack a little dowry to brighten 
their future, be it either in a dual or a single 
home. 

Nobody who walks observingly through the 
decent streets of our great cities—and especially 
of our provincial towns—will deny for a moment 
that the womanhood of which he catches glimpses 
in comfortable kitchens is far better and more 


hopeful material for the building up of a nation 
than the wan faces and stunted forms which 
he finds in workrooms and factories. Factory 
life itself has been a great agent in changing 
the status of woman from a home-maker to a 
wage-taker. It was said to me quite lately in a 
large city, ‘This place is really kept up by female 
labour. There was no work for men, beyond 
what could be done by boys; consequently, when 
boyhood goes past, the man drops the factory, 
tries for other employment, fails, marries a factory 
girl, and, as a rule, lives on her wages, That 
city was full of degraded men loafing at tavern 
doors, of crowds of women tramping along with 
lightless and joyless faces, of hordes of deplorable 
children crouching in noisome entries. The whole 
made a brooding cloud of moral, mental, and 
physical misery, ugliness, and degeneration. Do 
man’s new ways seem better than Nature’s old 
ones ? 

One must add that many of us are forced 
into employments which we do not choose. 
We have simply to take up ‘the next thing’ 
which will meet the requirements of duty. Then, 
to seeing eyes, the patience and fortitude with 
which many of us ‘make the best of it’ raises us 
to the height of martyrdom. For others there is 
not only a choice, but often even some power to 
influence the choice of others. While the selection 
of a life trend is being made, let us strive to get 
it into line with our ideals of what is true and 
wholesome, kind and fair. 


CAPE VITICULTURE. 


T is generally believed that, on the 
conclusion of the war in South 
Africa, many men, reservists and 
others, will wish to settle down in 
some nook of the vast southern 
continent, because of the favourable 

climatic influences and the wide scope for energy 
and capital. Reference has frequently been made 
to the openings for mechanics and skilled labourers 
of every class; consequently the market may be 
flooded with these. There are also thousands of 
clerks, wearied of the cramped-up routine of 
office-life in English towns, who long for occupa- 
tion in the fresh, pure air; but little has been 
said, on their behalf, of the natural resources in 
fruit and agriculture. Hence this article, in which 
it is proposed to deal with the past and present 
circumstances of Cape viticulture. 

The vine was first introduced into the Cape 
during the early days of the Dutch settlements 
(1653), the choicest specimens being from France 
and the Rhine; and in later years the exiled 
French Huguenots brought their knowledge to 
bear on the matter of cultivation. The first dis- 
twicts to be planted were those of the Cape, Paarl, 


and Stellenbosch, which, with the addition of 
Caledon and Malmesbury, constitute to this day 
the finest vineyards of the country ; and of these 
districts the group of Constantia farms is the gem, 
producing the dry and sweet wines known by that 
name. Situated about ten miles from Capetown, 
and lying just under the range of hills which 
are the continuation of Table Mountain, they all 
enjoy the proper southerly aspect ; the soil, like 
that of the other coast districts mentioned, con- 
sisting chiefly of decomposed granite, with only 
an inconsiderable quantity of lime. There are no 
frosts. The rainfall is usually in the winter 
months of May, June, and July; in the spring 
there is sufficient moisture in both soil and atmos- 
phere for the growth of the grape ; and later on, 
in January, February, and March, when the fruit 
is ripening, rain seldom falls, Consequently the 
vine flourishes there under most favourable con- 
ditions, and, as a result, the wines attain a 
greater delicacy of flavour than those made 
inland, 

At one time Constantia wines were widely 
known and appreciated throughout Europe; but 
their popularity has vastly diminished of late 
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years, chiefly owing to three causes: the in- 
creasing carelessness in their manufacture, the 
demand for lighter wines, and the repeal of 
the preferential wine-duties in favour of the 
colonies as against the Continental wine-growing 
countries. 

With a view to improving this state of affairs, 
when, in 1885, the colonial wine-trade was very 
depressed, the Cape Government bought the fine 
estate of Groot Constantia, and converted it into 
a Viticultural College for the instruction of sons 
of wine-farmers in modern methods. Groot Con- 
stantia originally belonged to the early Dutch 
Governor, Van der Stell, who was remarkably 
proficient in annexing or acquiring any part or 
parcel of Lands of Promise. From him it passed 
into the Cloete family, who sold it to the Govern- 
ment. There were about one hundred thousand 
vines on the property, cultivated on the low bush 
principle universal at the Cape. The Viticultural 
College, however, was not a success. In the first 
place, the Dutch wine-farmers had no great desire 
to learn scientific processes or new methods, and 
looked on the innovations of the newly-imported 
Continental experts with contempt; while the 
experts, failing to pay sufficient attention to the 
different climatic conditions of a country entirely 
new to them, made mistakes which only served 
to confirm the opinions of their critics. After 
some years, therefore, the Government very 
wisely removed the school to Stellenbosch, and 
amalgamated it with the Agricultural College 
there. 

The wines known as Constantia are obtained by 
stopping the natural fermentation of the ‘must’ 
or juice, either by the addition of alcohol or 
sugar, or by allowing the grapes to be so ripe 
when gathered as to contain a percentage of 
sugar sufficient to arrest fermentation. Red and 
white Muscatel, Frontignac, and Pontac grapes 
are chiefly used in the making of Constantia. 
In some cases the grapes are allowed to be- 
come raisins before they are pressed. Although 
this class of wine is made in most parts of the 
colony, it everywhere bears the name of Con- 
stantia, from the district where it was originally 
made. 

It is now admitted that the attempt to make 
light wines from grapes more suitable for heavy 
sweet wines is a mistake ; yet palatable light wines, 
both red and white, are made in many districts. 
For this the grapes are gathered when they contain 
about 18 to 20 per cent. of sugar, then crushed 
and allowed to ferment. In making red wines, 
the juice is allowed to ferment on the husks 
in order to extract the colour, Some of the most 
important colonial wine-merchants make a practice 
of buying the ‘must’ from the farmers ready 
pressed ; then the racking, Xc., after fermentation 
is done under their own surveillance, In_ the 
making of light wines the varieties of grapes used 
are Sauvignon blanc, Cabernet sauvignon, Pontac, 
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Hermitage (French grape), Stein, green grape, 
and Haanepoot. The latter is a large, fleshy grape 
of the Muscat species, and is in much request for 
table use. 

The amount of wine obtained per thousand 
vines in the coast district is from one to one and 
a half leaguers—a leaguer being one hundred and 
twenty-seven imperial gallons. Most of the brandy 
in this district is very rudely distilled from the 
doppen or husks of the grapes after the ‘ must’ 
has been extracted. 

The time of pressing extends from January to 
April, according to locality. Under the old régime 
the grapes were taken in mule-carts from the 
vineyards to the cellars—the cellars being above 
ground, with thatched roofs ; the grapes were then 
placed in tubs, and coloured men with bare limbs 
tramped out the juice, chanting bacchanal songs 
the while. It is claimed that the sole of the 
foot, being elastic, does not crush the seeds of 
the grape as the grape-mill does; therefore there 
is no taste of tannin imparted by the process, 
and any impurities are removed in the after- 


fermentation of the ‘must.’ Nowadays mills, 
presses, and closed fermentation are the rule; 


whereas the primitive wine-farmer used open vats, 
regardless of atmospheric influences and change 
of temperature. 

In 1886 phylloxera, the vine-pest, made its 
appearance at the Cape; and since then many 
fruitful vineyards have been completely sacrificed, 
particularly some in the Paarl and Stellenbosch 
divisions. After this heavy loss many old farmers 
were unable to start afresh, and when possible 
sold their farms. These were taken up by new- 


comers, who grafted European vines on to 
American stocks, the latter being phylloxera- 


proof. These farms are not of such large extent 
as the farms in the interior. They average about 
two hundred and fifty morgen—that is, five hun- 
dred acres; but nearly all this is arable land, 
and little stock is held. In the neighbourhood 
of Malmesbury and Caledon agriculture, vine- 
growing, and stock-raising are combined on the 
larger farms. 

Manual labour on a Cape wine-farm is mainly 
done by a mixture of races called Cape-men. They 
are excellent servants; but it is to be regretted 
that drunkenness has of late years greatly de- 
moralised them. This is probably due to the 
custom of giving each man, woman, and child 
on the estate a large ration of wine daily. Ap 
palling, however, are the effects the vile 
new brandy known as ‘Cape smoke,’ which 
could be obtained for a mere tritle, as the 
Afrikander Bond, with a view to conciliating the 
Dutch wine-farmer, succeeded in preventing any 
excise on brandies made from the grape. How- 
ever, like all South African products, the price 
even of this liquid poison has gone up enormously, 
Twenty years ago the writer recollects that six- 
pence was a good price for seven bottles of a 
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really fair vin ordinaire in Capetown. In the last 
decade the demand from natives working in the 
gold, coal, and diamond fields for strong drink 
has led to all rough wine being converted into 
brandy; and the disgrace of being able only 
to produce a liquor fit for Kaffirs, and having 
to be largely protected in so doing, will, it is 
hoped, stimulate new arrivals at the Cape to 
attempt better things. Improved methods of dis- 
tilling and longer time allowed in maturing will 
do much to eliminate the fusel-oil so largely 
found in Cape ‘dop’ brandy. 

Leaving the coast districts, we find around 
Worcester, Montagu, Robertson, Ladysmith, and 
Oudtshoorn vineyards remarkable for great fer- 
tility, from two to four leaguers of wine being 
obtained per thousand vines. This is due to the 
soil being of marl or calcareous clay, very often 
alluvial. As the rainfall is less than at the coast 
and the soil retains little moisture, irrigation is 
resorted to. This, combined with the greater heat 
at pressing-time, which ripens the grapes less 
gradually and has a prejudicial effect on the 
fermentation of the ‘must,’ renders it impos- 
sible to produce wine equal in quality to that 
made farther south. The loss in quality is, how- 
ever, made up in quantity; and almost all the 
wine extracted is made into brandy. ‘n many 
cases, too, brandy is distilled from the whole 
grape, and is considered highly superior to 
that made from the husks alone. Connoisseurs 
rank this even higher than the imported whisky 
so largely consumed, provided it is allowed 
to mature in wood. Quantities of grapes are 
annually turned into raisins. It is pleasant to 
note an improvement in the quality of these, 
which at all times command remunerative prices ; 
and well indeed they may, while imported table 
raisins and sultanas are two shillings and one 
and sixpence per pound. 

The railway to the interior runs through the 
heart of the vine country, so the farmers have no 
difficulty in disposing of their table grapes en bloc 
to traders, who collect and forward them in vast 
quantities to Johannesburg, Rhodesia, and other 
parts, where—thanks to the admirable arrange- 
ments on the Cape Government Railway system 
—they arrive after fifty-six or seventy hours’ 
journey in fine marketable condition. When one 
reflects that ten tons of dessert grapes were sent 
up on the relief of Kimberley to refresh the 
populace, home-keeping folks will form some 
idea of the enormous scope of cultivation of so 
luscious and profitable a fruit. 

In the eastern provinces, particularly the dis- 
trict of Graaf-Reinet, brandy is made to some 
extent; but the summer rains and sometimes 
heavy frosts occurring in late spring render the 
industry a more risky undertaking than in the 
milder west. 

It is safe, however, to say that in the regenerated 
South Africa viticulture will have a grand future. 


Given a great influx of Europeans and any intel- 
ligent up-to-date viticulturists, a better class of 
wine will be made, which will always find a ready 
sale in such a thirsty climate, if commanding little 
attention farther afield. Every circumstance is 
favourable ; for, with good soil and perfect climate, 
the yield of the vineyards exceeds that of any 
other wine-producing country. The immigrant 
will naturally have to adapt himself to varied 
economic and climatic conditions ; but experience 
will be his best teacher, and the results far from 
disappointing. 


COMING HOME. 


TueERE’s a valley in the west world, and a river rippling 


free, 

Ever singing in the sunlight as it hurries to the 
sea ; 

And I think of it with longing, I remember it with 
tears, 

For the echo of its music brings me back the vanished 
years. 

Sing thy song, O running river! I am coming home to 
thee, 


To the valley in the west world where you watch and 
wait for me; 

Fast as rushing winds can bring me and a ship can 
cross the sea, 

O my river in the west world! I am coming home to 
thee. 


There’s a cottage in the west world, with its jasmine- 
hidden door 

Ever open, as if waiting for my step to come once 
more. 

I can see it in my dreaming, though I’m far across the 
foam ; 

For the heart finds many dwellings, but there’s only 
one is Home! 

Open wide, dear cottage doorway! I am coming home 
to thee, 

To a threshold in the west world that is waiting yet 
for me. 

Fast as rushing winds can bring me and a ship can 
cross the sea, 

O my cottage in the west world! I am coming home to 
thee, 


There’s a true heart in the west world that is beating 
still for me, 

Ever praying in the twilight once again my face to 
see. 

Oh! the world is good and gladsome, with its love both 
east and west ; 

But there’s ever one love only that is still the first and 
best ! 

Pray for me, true heart and loving; I am coming home 
to thee, 

To my old home in the west world, and the place that 
waits for me; 

Fast as rushing winds can bring me and a ship can 
cross the sea, 

O my true heart in the west world! I am coming home 


to thee. Currron Bivona. 
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